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cars in a train. DOT regulations prohibit placement of most placarded tank
cars closer than six cars from a locomotive, except in short trains where
alternative positioning is not possible. To improve train dynamics, rail-
roads frequently position heavier tank cars near the front of the train.
Empty or lighter cars usually are positioned in the rear. The destination of
the tank car also affects its position in the train. Blocks of cars with similar
transfer or drop-off points usually are positioned together. Unit trains,
operating between a single origin and destination, often are composed
exclusively of tank cars. These situations are most common for tank cars
carrying crude oil, molten sulfur, and other raw commodities from oil
fields, mines, and storage areas.

Except for unit trains, railroads seldom dedicate trains to hazardous
materials or tank car service. For trains carrying large amounts of highly
hazardous materials [defined as 5 loads of poison by inhalation materials
(PIH) or 20 loads consisting of a combination of PIH materials, flammable
gases, or Class A explosives], AAR recommends maximum operating
speeds of 50 mph (80 km/hr) and certain other operating and routing
requirements (AAR Circular OT-55). In addition, AAR recommends that
railroads designate routes with heavy hazardous materials traffic (defined
as routes with annual traffic consisting of 10,000 or more loads of haz-
ardous materials or 4,000 or more loads of PIH materials and flammable
gases) as "key" routes, subject to more stringent track inspection practices
and other equipment and operating criteria (AAR Circular OT-55).

A tank car is inspected at various points during its journey. Federal
regulations require that trains be inspected every 1,000 mi (1609 km).
Cars are visually inspected by railroad workers at interchange and certain
other intermediate points. The main focus of inspection is to verify that
running equipment is in working order. Valves, fittings, and other tank
components are inspected visually at ground level only, and it is not always
possible for inspectors to determine whether top valves and other fittings
are secure.

If a problem is detected in the running gear or coupling system of a tank
car during inspections or en route, the car may be removed from the train
for repair. Railroads have car repair crews and sidings for this purpose. If
problems are encountered that affect the tank or its fittings, the railroad
will contact the shipper for instructions about unloading, movement, and
repair. The railroad will not attempt a repair. The shipper may require
special exemption from DOT for the car to be moved to an unloading site
and one of the more than 100 AAR-certified tank car repair shops. (During
emergencies involving tank cars, most major railroads have special re-
sponse teams that can assist government agencies and shipper response
teams in handling the incident.)